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Leftover  meat  fat  in  cake? 
Cook  fall  garden  greens? 
Dry  root  vegetables? 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1943. 

ANST7SES  IROM  home  economists  of  U.s, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  questions  in  our  mailbag  today  all  come  out  of  the  kitchen.  One 
listener  who  wants  to  save  valuable  fats  asks  how  to  use  leftover  meat  fj 
making  cake.    Another  housewife  wants  to  know  how  to  cook  the  greens  that  are 
so  plentiful  now  in  her  fall  victory  gcrdAn.    And  our  third  l^ttor-v/rittr  t&bs  foi 
'  information  on  drying  root  vegetables. 

Let's  answer  the  first  letter.  It  says,  "I've  heard  that  leftover  meat  fatcw 
be  used  in  cakes.    How  do  you  use  it?" 

The  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  you  can  sub- 
stitute leftover  meat  fats  for  the  shortening  in  any  cake  recipe.    Just  use  the 
leftover  fat  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  fat  the  recipe  calls  for.    Be  sure 
your  fat  isn't  scorched,  or  rancid,  or  too  strong  in  flavor,  .although  you  can 
use  some  of  the  highly  flavored  fats,  such  as  lamb  and  mutton  drippings,  in 
spice  cake,  gingerbread,  and  orange  cake. 

With  fat  so  important  for  making  munitions,  you  don't  want  to  waste  any  of 
it,  So  keep  your  precious  butter  for  the  foods  where  the  butter  flavor  really 
counts... and  use  your  meat  drippings  and  other  leftover  fats  wherever  you  can. 

3"  the  way,  it's  a  good  idea  to  check  up  occasionally  on  the  leftover  fat 
you're  saving.,  .because  this  saved  fat  has  a  way  of  turning  rancid  more  quickly 
than  the  fats  you  buy.    For  best  results,  keep  the  leftover  fats  in  a  well- 
covered  container,  in  a  cold,  dark  place. 

How  for  the  next  letter.    This  writer  asks,  "What's  the  best  way  to  cook  the 
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greens  from  my  fall  garden?" 

Home  gardens  now  are  producing  fine  crops  of  green,  such  as  spinach,  chard, 
collards,  turnip  and  "beet  greens,  and  kale.     Tne  simplest  way  to  cook  these  vege- 
tables is  to  pop  them  into  a  very  little  "boiling,   salted  water,  cover  them,  and 
cook  them  only  until  they're  tender.    A  little  seasoning,  and  they're  ready  for 
the  table. 

If  you  get  tired  of  just  plain  "boiled  greens,  here  are  a  few  variations: 
Try  a  cream  sauce,  or  add  a  little  chopped  parsley,  chives  or  onions,  or  herbs, 
just  before  you  serve  the  greens.    Another  tasty  and  quick  way  to  prepare  greens 
is  to  pan  them.    To  serve  6  people,  melt  2  tablespoons  fat  in  a  heavy  flat  pan, 
then  put  in  a  quart  of  tne  greens,  cover  the  pan,  and  cook  the  greens  until 
they're  tender,  stirring  them  occasionally.    The  greens  cook  in  their  own  steam, 
so  you  don't  lose  any  of  their  valuable  food  content.    By  using  meat  drippings 
as  the  fet,  you  can  add  flavor  to  the  panned  gpeon;;.  Or  you  can  dress  them  up 
with  hits  of  leftover  meat,  or  a  little  chopped  onion,  or  slightly  thickened  milk. 

Wilted  greens  are  an  old-fashioned  favorite  with  many  people.     To  serve  six 
persons,  you'll  need  two  quarts  of  greens. ..  one-fourth  cup  meat  drippings ...  one- 
half  cup  vinegar. . .and,  if  you  like,  a  small  onion,  chopped.     Cook  the  onion  unti^ 
it's  yellow  in  the  meat  drippings. .. then  add  the  vinegar,  and  when  it's  heated, 
Pit  in  the  greens.    Cover  the  pan  and  cook  the  greens  until  they're  wilted. 
Then  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper.    You  can  serve  wilted  greens  either  hot, 
°*  as  a  cold  salad. 

However  you  cook  your  fall  greens ..  ."boiling,  panning,  or  wilting.  .  .don' t 
*sste  any  of  the  cooking  liquid.     It's  full  of  vitamins  and  minerals.    So  if 
7°u  have  more  pot  liquor  than  you  care  to  serve  with  the  greens,  save  the  extra 
liquor  for  soup,  gravy,  or  chilled  vegetable  cocktail. 

•  while  green  vegetables  are  plentiful  in  your  garden  or  in  the  market, 
866  tflat  your  family  eats  lots  of  them.    The  greens  are  rich  in  vitamin  A,  and 
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the  human  body  can  store  up  a  reserve  of  this  important  vitamin  for  the  winter 
months  when  it's  not  so  easy  to  get. 

From  green  vegetables,  let's  go  on  to  red,  yellow,  and  white  ones —  in 
other  Tords,  the  root  vegetables.     The  next  letter  from  our  mailbag  brings  this 
mxestion:    "Can  I  dry  the  root  vegetables  from  my  garden?" 

The  experts  on  food  drying  say  you  can  dry  root  vegetables.    But  it's  much 
e?sier,  and  more  satisfactory,  simply  to  store  them.     Root  vegetables  need 
cool ,  flaap  storage —  that  is,  all  of  them  except  winter  onions,  which  need  cool 
dry  storage.    If  you  haven't  a  cool  damp  place  to  store  your  root  crops,  put 
them  in  damp  sand  or  soil  to  keep  them  from  shriveling.    But  take  care  that  the 
aand  or  soil  isn't  too  wet... to  much  moisture  is  sure  to  make  your  vegetables 
decay. 

The  Deportment  of  Agriculture  has  a  helpful  bulletin  on  storing  vegetables 
and  fruits.    You  can  get  this  bulletin  free  by  writing  to  the  Radio  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.     The  name  of  the  bulletin  is 
"Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1939."     I'll  repeat 
that:    "Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1939."  And 
send  your  request  to  Radio  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  Q.C  = 


